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SOILS AND MANURES. 

‘lo us, Who have from our earliest days seen 
‘he effects derived from a highly manured farm, 
twas rather astonishing to witness the indiffer- 
epee with which even the richest manures was 
‘reated with, by many very good farmers and 
slanters in various parts of the United States. 
It is true, circumstances were different; fresh 
lands in abundance did not require the aids from 
enriching stimulants which were absolutely neces- 
sary for the production of crops in grounds which 


|rour years ; carrot, one year; parsnep, one year; |) 


raddish, two years ; spinach, four years ; onions, 
leeks, and other alliaceous plants, two years: 
asparagus, four years; sea kail, three years; let- 
tuce, three years; endive, four years; mustard, four 
years; celery, ten years; parsley, six years; cu- 
cumber, melon, gourd and pumpkins, ten or more 


years, Annual and perennial flower seeds gen-|| 





erally two years. ‘T'ree seeds are not in general 
ito be depended upon after the first year. Any 


| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
PLUGGING TREES WITH SULPHUR 
A correspondent says, “A friend of mine, a fer 
years ago, tried sulphur on some hundreds of 
peach trees which were infested by the common 
|worm, and the experiment proved to be an entire 
| /failure.” 
In the present season, I plugged two apple trees 
which were infested ly the common aphis, with 


‘sulphur ; and soon after those insects entirely dis 





|seeds which are subject to the attacks of insects, 


|'such as peas, beans, turnep, raddish, &c., ought to 


Ibe frequently exposed to air and friction, by pass- 
ing them through a sieve or winnowing machine, 
which clears them from dust and other filth like- 
ly to attract or harbor those destructive insects ; 
but in general, seeds should be kept quite dry and 
excluded from the air as much as possible, _—t 

















had been cultivated from time immemorial; but 
now,asthe country becomes more closely settled,and | 


where lands have been for any length of time cul-| 


tivated, the advantage and importance of manures, 


begins to be duly appreciated, and we have daily! 


eecular demonstrations that such is the case || the climate in which his operations are to be car-|| 
this part of the country, by the quan-| ried on. Unless the system which he adopts be} |«}, 
ities which we daily see taken out of Rochester.) |calculated for the weather which his crops are! them winged, which blackens the bark 


| 


The benefits derived from a highly enriched soil 
ire very numerous. It not only supplies plants| 


with nutrition, but with heat; a well cultivated,||proper for warm and dry situations, is not suita-| deposits. 


‘ON CLIMATE AS CONNECTED WITH 
HUSBANDRY. 
| Itis much to be regretted that sufficient atten- 


appeared. But this is not the whole story.— 
|| Another tree at the distance of a few rods, which 
was also infested at the same time, and to which 


‘no sulphur was applied, also became cleared o! 


‘its inhabitants. On one of the apple trees, after 
ithe lapse of a few weeks, the aphis appeared 
jagain, although on removing the plug, I found 
‘the sulphur still remaining in the hole. Had | 
‘observed more closely, I should probably have de 
tected the cause of their disappearance; but | 
have ascribed it to a visit from some of those de 
vourers of the aphis, either the Syrphus or the 





| . 
tion is rarely paid by the farmer to the nature of 


‘minate in disappointment. The system that is 


likely to experience, every exertion will often ter-| 


'Hemerobius. 

My pear trees have been remarkably infested 
is season, by another species of aphis, many oi 
and leaves, 
and attract swarms of flies, wasps, and hornets, 
| which come to feed on the sugar which the aphi 
Into eight or ten of those trees, —for J 


i) 
mel whe . . ; , j . , = ; | . ° 
wd rich or highly manured soil, is much warmer} |ble for cold and wet ones; and in a bleak and) wished to try the exper'ment fully and fairly,—1 


than the surrounding atmosphere. Of adapting! 
‘he different manures to various soils there is a) 


‘backward situation, the nature of the soil ought 


| /put a considerable quantity of sulphur, carefully 


| | > ‘ 
‘not only to be attended to, but the utmost care|'sealing up the orifice with grafting wax. No di- 


onsiderable difference of opinion, but it is gen-| ought to be paid to the early sowing of the earli-||minution of those insects, was observed however 
erally admitted that farm-yard dung forms one of||est variety of seeds. The advantage attendant! and the trees, both plugged and unplu 
he best and most valuable of all manures for gen-||on this point, has keen proved to our satisfaction || tinued to be infested. 

eral purposes. Too great care, therefore, cannot||beyond adoubt, during a very extensive tour in || Tam therefore inclined to believe that sw phu: 
ie had in preserving every part of the manure in) \this state for several months of the past summer.||,,jo7, applied in this manner, has no effect what 


gged, con 


: farm-yard. The heap of manure should al- | Where carly sowing, and a proper adaptation Of} ')-c7 on insects, 


ways stand in such a place that the liquid which] 
cans from it may be pumped either back on the 
neap of manure or on heaps of earth calculated to 
receive it, which is a mostexcellent manure when 
properly enriched with this liquid. In too many 
‘arm-yards, this valuable liquor is wasted from 





nattention or from ignorance of its value. Ir 


should be remembered that every species of ani- 
mal offal constitutes the very best and richest of 


manures, and that every shilling expended on)| 


manures will, in most instances, bring the value} 
ff a dollar in the returns. t 





IN THE DURATION OF THE VEGETA-' 
TIVE PRINCIPLE IN COMMON GAR-; 
DEN SEEDS. 
We have frequently been asked the question, 
how long will such and sucha species of seeds} 
-ctain their vegetative powers ?” and there are few 
oints connected with gardening which is more 

sential for a practical man to understand. We 
herefore subjoin a statement of the latest period 


it which seeds most gencrally in demand may be 


xpected to grow freely. It is not to be under-|| 


stood that the periods mentioned are unexception- 
able, but it will furnish a fair criterion of the 
ength of time which they may be kept and ex- 
pected to grow with but few exceptions. 
Cabbage, cauliflowers, brocoli, savoy and kail, 
four years; peas, beans and other leguminous 


method of raising «hess from good clean seed | 


| condescension. 


‘crops, were attended to, the returns were good; 
‘while, in similar soils, situations and attitudes, 


by pursuing a wrong system, the crops, in many) 


‘instances, would scarcely remunerate for the Ja- 


bor. t 








| Corresronpence.—A student in Entomology 
writes, “'T. W. Harris (Genesee Farmer of Au- 
gust 4) is most surely in error when he says that 
he obtained the peach {rece worm from the excres- 
cences on the branches of cherry trees. There 
are no two insects that infest our trees more dis- 
‘similar in habits.” 


ng ee ee 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
| A Carp.—A Ricader wishes to know the best 


} 
| 


A Pracricat Garnener. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
BUTTER. 
| It is a common practice in this part of the state, 
‘to take the butter from the churn, put it into « 
tray, and after pouring water over it, to work out, 
—or rather wash out,—the buttermilk. Puite: 
treated inthis manner will not keep well. Three 
years ago, owing to particular circumstances iv 
my family, the business was left to the care of # 
hired girl; and we were surprized to discover that 
our butter soon acquired an ill flavor. On inqui 
ry it appeared that she had washed it according 
to the common practice ; and after the bad effects 
jof it was pointed out to her, we had no more cause 








‘wheat. He has observed that several persons 
who profess to know how, are preparing tomake 
this experiment the next season; and if any of 
them would be so con»municative as to teach him, 
he will feel himself very much obliged by such 


— 


"For the Genesee Farmer. 

| J have just been reading Gallaudet’s Natural 
Theology, a small volume of 248 pages, price 625 
cents, designed for children; and I think no child 
can read it carefully without being wiser and bet- 
ter. I doubt if any parent can expend 62} cents 
on the education of his children to better advan- 








for complaint. 


| No longer ago than last year, an elderly lady 
of our acquaintance from some unknown cause 
quit washing her butter; and concluded that she 
‘had made an important discovery,—it kept s: 
‘much better than any butter she had ever made be 
fore. 

The whole secret is, work out all the buttermilk. 
by patting it with a wooden ladle; and keep your 
water for other purposes. A Hovsexerper. 





x¢r The “ Remarks upon the construction and 
management of Cattle Yards,” referred to by Ul. 
mus, and which we promised to publish, (note on 
page 350) has already appeared in our coumns.— 











vegetables, one year; beets, ten years; turreps, 


tage than by purchasing this book. xX 


See page 244, of the present volume. 
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WHEATLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 


ing ara replacing large trees. The work before 


ETY. us, however, is by no meansconfined to a history 
We conclude inthis number the publication of|| of his invention. But every thing relating to the 


the Reports made to the Wheatland Agricultural 
Society at their fall exhibition, and which were 
politely furnished for publication by Mr. Witt- 
iaM Garsut, the President of our county Socie- 
ty. We think we could not possibly have filled 
the space these Reports have occupied in our pa- 
ges with more useful matter ; and we hope the 
writers will be pleased hereafter to impart to the 
public the experience they have acquired in their 
farming operations through the Genesee FarMer 

We have been much gratified at receiving a 
similar Reportfrom Mr. L.Coucu, which appears | 
in this number. The reader will particularly 
notice in his communication, the beneficial ef- 
fects produced by frequently loosening the soil in 
dry weather. 


ARBORICULTURE. 




















, ad ers. 
The first American edition of the “ Planter’s || 


Guide ; by Sir Henry Stewart, Bart.” has just’ 
been published by G. Thorburn & Sons, Seeds. 
men, New-York. From a notice of the work in 
the New-York American, we select the following 
remarks :—"‘ We take very great pleasure in in- 
troducing the first American edition of this cele-, 
brated work to our readers. The instructions of| 
Sir Henry Steuart on the best method of giving 
immediate effect to wood by the transplanting of| 
large trees and underwood, and turning as by_ 
magic a barren heath into a thriving forest, at-| 
tracted the greatest attention when first made| 





known in Europe. A committee of which Sir} 
Walter Scott was chairman, was at once appoint- 
ed by the Highland Society (we believe) of Scot: | 
iand, to examine into the results ofhis new method 
of landscape gardening, and their report proved 
of so satisfactory a character, that the date of its 
promulgation may be looked upon as a new era 
in that delightful art—Our city planters set every 
law of physiology at defiance, by clipping the 
roots and pollarding the branches of trees; and! 
we have been more than once amused at the sang | 
froid with which we have seen one laborer in the | 
Park and elsewhere gently sawing off the root of 
some poor deracinated sapling, to accommodate it 
to the size of a hole that had been dug by another 
laborer, and afterward amputate the branches 
with the same coolness, to prevent, we presume, 
the baseless structure from falling beneath any 
puff of wind that chose to assail it. This me- 
thod, or want of method, however, prevails more 
or less everywhere; and Sir Henry Steuart makes 





'|ering stood at his right hand ; and when he finish- 


culture of trees, the properties of soils, opinions 
respecting the same by the most celebrated agri- 
culturists in both ancient and modern times, the 
disposition of underwood, calculations of the ex- 
penses of various rural improvements, and every 
thing in short relating to this subject that can in- 
terest a country gentleman, are included. The 
work is beautifully printed in a large octavo, with 
plates, and the public spirit of Messrs. Thorburn 
& Sons cannot be too much commended, for get- 











and its roots have access to the soil beneath, 'y 
box is furnished with rich loam, and sy 
with food for plants, consisting of soap suds and 
other liquid manures. The vine, which if - 
remember correctly, is only three years ton “ 
slip, is spread over a large extent of the south si 
of the wall of the house in which Mr. Lee y 
sides, occupies very little room, which could j, 
applied to any other purpose, and is very ioe. 
mental. The grapes of the Isabella Variety 
though not quite so delicious as some foreign sor, 
at the first taste, soon become favorites ; and th. 
peculiar tang, like that of some other flayors 


he 
Pplied 











ting up such a publication in a country where, 
while nature has lavished her most beautiful crea- 
tions in forests whose stupendous vegetation is 
magnificent beyond description, man, if he does 
not do all he can to denude her of her loveliest 


| which we do not at once admire, becomes at leno:) 
agreeable to the palate, and even preferable to th 


i| 


sweet but insipid products of some celebrated ¢, 
‘reign vineyards.—-N. E. Far, 





vesture, at least but seldom thinks of re-placing itl National CHaRacreristics—A writer jp a, 


when torn away by the barbarous hands of oth-! 


' 
ve } 





The Editor of the Washington Globe acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a beautiful young Chesnut 
tree, the offspring of a Chesnut planted by the 


who gives the following history of it, in a letter 
to the Editor :— 


“T send you a Washington Chesnut tree. The 
history of it is this: on the day that the late John 
Adams was inaugurated President of the United 
States, General Washington and Col. T’. Pick- 


ed delivering his inaugural speech, Gen. Wash- 
ington and Col, Pickering (1 was present at the 
time) went out, andI followed in their wake, as 
the crowd was very great. They walled down 
Chesnut street, and I turned into 5th street, and at 
the corner of Market and 4th street, I met the 
above named gentlemen buying chesnuts of an 
uncommon size from a foreigner. The General 
then rode out to Belmont, the seat of the Hon. 
Richard Peters, anil the General himself planted 
some of the nuts, one of which has become a 
large tree; and from the produce of that tree the 
Judge cultivated numbers, two of which he sent 
to meat this place. They were one year old 
then; and one of them is now a large tree, and 
has borne nuts for several years; the other pe- 
rished. So that the nut which produced the grand 
parent tree, (if I may so call it) was planted by 
the Father of his Cowntry ; and the nut which 
produced my tree, was planted by the Father of 
our Agricultural Societies; and the nut which 

















vigorous war upon all those who adopt so pre- 
posterous a way of assisting nature, or reconci- 


ling her to violent changes. He teaches the art of 


removing large trees, and securing the future 
growth, at littleexpense ; and one of his greatest 
difficulties in communicating this knowledge, is 
to remove the obstructions which ignorance and 


prejudice oppose to his system. Our limits will! 
not allow us here to enter into the particulars of|| men of the culture of this variety of a valuable 
his new modes of arboriculture; but after what 
we have said of the old, it may be well to state 
that the secret of his wonderful success—for he 
transplants trees of nearly fifty years growth— 
consists in the utmost precaution against mutila- 
ting either their roots or branches,—which pre- 
caution he is enabled to take by means of a ma- 


produced the tree I send you, was planted by my- 
self. Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN ADLUM. 
P. S. My Chesnut tree was planted early in 
the year 1817.” 


ISABELLA GRAPES. 


| without protection of even a single servant, (: 
Father of his Cowntry, from Maj. John Adlum, »? whick. certainly gives a very favorable ides 


English publication, giving an account of hj: 
travels in the Netherlands, thus speaks of th 


honesty of the Belgians: “A Flemish country 
WASHINGTON CHESNUT. ean is merely a summer residence, as the j, 


habitants lock up the doors at the end of Septem 
ber, and leaving their furniture, &c. to its fate 


of the honesty of the Belgians) resort to the tow, 
itill the heat of spring reminds them of their coo 
|avenues.” 

| At the recent Fair of the American Instity: 
|we exhibited, for Miss Parmentier, of Brooklyn 
\two baskets of silk cocoons. Not being covere! 
with glass or any other substance to render it in 
possible for them to be taken away, but being 
} committed to the honesty of the public, they wer 
vall, one by one, pilfered. So deficient are ov 
;countrymen in honesty and gallantry, that an a: 
|ticle exhibited for the public good, and by a lad; 
too, is not safe. In many instances, it is th 
want of consideration rather than of honesty tha’ 
such articles on such occasions are putloined, fo 
on the first day of the exhibition, one of the offi 
cers of one of our city banks, let his son take 
cocoon. When his son asked him the privileg’ 
| of carrying One away, instead of permitting, ly 
should have embraced the opportunity to impres 
him with the extent and breacith of honesty.—.) 
4 ¥Y. Farmer, 





Preserving Potsaroes.—An English pay: 
says: “To preserve potatoes in a proper state {0 
food for many yesrs, it is only necessary to sca! 
|them, or subject them to a heated oven for a fe 
;minutes. By doing this, they will never spro'’ 
and the farinaceous substance will keep good !: 
/many years provided the cortical part of the ski" 
ibe entire. They should be well dried after bei: 
scalded.” 
| Tue Teak 'Pree.—By a letter publisho: 

the Pensacola paper, from Mr. Woodbury, Se 
retary of the Navy, it appears that some of t! 





We have recently seen a very successful speci-|| seed of the Teak tree had been directed by him 


‘be sent to Florida, to be tried on the live 


production. Mr, Joun Lee, No. 8, Milton Place, || plantations there. Should this highly laudab! 











chine of his own invention for raising, transport: 








Boston, has a samen of that species, which may be experiment succeed and the Teak be found \ 
considered as a rival of that of Mr. Bradlee, of | flourish on our soil, Mr. W. will be the meal 
which we have recently given some notices. — | ofconferring an inestimable benefit on those co" 
Within @ very limited space, Mr. Lee has suc-|\cerned in navigation. ‘The numerous vessels © 
ceeded in raising 700 fine clusters, whieh can||structed of this wood in the East Indies, ba" 
searcely be surpassed. The plant, which has given || been found imperishable, at least as far as the! 
this abundant product, is inclosed in a small box, "timbers are concerned. The merchant vesse!* 








Vol. 11.—No, 47. 


tvading from England to the British possessions 
in Asia, are now mostly constructed of Teak, and 
‘histree hasbeen found as valuable when em- 
ployed in the peaceful pursuits in commerce, as 


when devoted to military purposes. 





The following extraordinary instance of 
the different effects of various vegetables, 
some of them poisonous, upon different ani- 
mals, are mentioned by the Botanical Pro- 
fessor, in a recent lecture delivered at King’s 
College. “Horses,” says Mr. Burnet, 
“will not touch cruciferous plants, but will 
feed on the red grasses, amidst abundance 
of which goats have been known to starve, 
and these latter again will eat and grow fat 
onthe water hemlock, which is a rank p»i- 
son to other cattle. In like manner pigs 
will feed on henbane, while they are de- 
stroyed by common pepper; and the horse 
which avoids the bland turnep will grow fat 
on rhubarb and take a drachm of arsenic 
daily with advantage. ”—LLondon paper. 





A family.—In the papers of Great Britain it 
is customary to publish births. In one of these 
records we find the following announcement :— 
‘On the 13th inst. Mr. Samuel Matthewson, sen. 
of Toberagnew, upwards of 70 years of age, had 
his 20th and 2Ist child born to him. The chil- 
dren (a boy and girl) with the mother, are doing 
well.” 





Liverroot AND Mancuester Rai. Way.— 
Resuits.—1070 passengers per day has been the 
average. 

It has not been out of use a single day. 

Only one fatal accident has occurred in 18 
months, 

The fare by coaches used to be nearly double of 
what it is by Rail Road Cars. 

The time of going between the towns reduced 
trom 4 tol} hours. 

A Regiment of Soldiers has been taken over 
the road in two hours. 

The locomotives travel safely in the dark ! 

Goods average about 10s. per ton for Carriage. 
On the Canals they paid 15. 

The Manchester cotton manufacturers save 
$100,000 per annum, in the carriage of cotton a- 
lone. 

A great deal of land along the line has been let 
fur gardens, at increased rents. 

There is much way travel. 

The mails are carried at two thirds of the old 
price——Alb, D. Adv. 





Cranberry Fair—The common lands on 
Sandy Neck in Barnstable, were lately opened to 
the inhabitants of the town for gathering cran- 
berries. It is estimated by the Journal that as 
many as 200 men, women and children, were 
assembled in the bogs, and that on Monday and 
Tuesday not less than 250 bushels of this agree- 
able fruit were gathered. By a judicious regula- 
tion the picking of the berries is prohibited until 
they are ripe, and until aday is appointed for the 
purpose by the selectmen.---Aug. Age. 


From the Memoirs of the N. Y. Board of Agricultute. 
EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING CHES- 
NUTS FOR FENCING TIMBER. 

BY IRA HOPKINS, OF CAYUGA. 
To Jesse Buel, Esq. | 
Sirn—In compliance with the request in| 
your circular, I send you a detail of experi- 
ments which I have made in planting ches- 
nuts. 
I live in a country where fencing materi- | 
als are likely to become very scarce, at no| 
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tracts are devoted to the growth of chesnut 
timber in the vicinity o forges and other 
iron works ; and this timber is cut off at in- 
tervals of sixteen years, and converted in- 
to charcoal.* What stronger evidence do we 
want of the value of this wood, or of the 
economy of making plantations of it in time 
upon light or waste lands ? 


In the propagation of forest trees by 
seeds, the natural process by which they 
are produced will be our best guide. Some 
seeds become rancid, without great care, al- 





great distance of time, as we have no waste | 
and unfit for cultivation. Influenced by a) 
desire to do something for posterity, I deter- | 
mined to plant a field of chesnuts. Accor-|| 
dingly, in the fall of 1821, I procured about | 
a peck of nuts, and kept them very choice} 


their being destroyed by mice and other ver- 
min. In December, i 
feet apart each way ; but not oneof the seed | 
came up. 
Determined to persevere, in the fall of) 
1822 1 obtained about the same quantity of 
nuts, and immediately planted them about! 
four feet apart as before, and covered them | 
superficially with leaves and light earth.— 
Most of them came up, and they appear to) 
grow well. 
I am of opinion, that if farmers would | 
take a little pains in this way, they might, | 
ata trifling expense, have a growth of tim- 


wood and fencing stu 
ests have disappeared. As chesnut will 





am told that it will do to cut off every 25 0 


30 years. 
REMARKS. 
The experiments of Mr. Hopkins deserve | 
to be commended. It has been observed. 





ing in England has been planted by man ; 
and hundreds of acres are annually appro- | 
priated to new plantations, to supply the) 
waste constantly making for the use of the | 
arts and forfuel. In many fertile districts | 
of our own country, where the lands are all | 











Leaves of trees are collected by many good far- 
mers as litter for cattle and hos. They make 
»xcellent manure, especially for potatoes, for n- 
ing, when decomposed, the light black mold which 
makes new land preferable for that and some other 
crops. It is not the manure of the leaves only 
that issaved by this economy, but they setve to 
absorb and retain the urine of the cattle. 


already exist. The man, therefore, who) 
teaches by example how to raise plantations | 
of timber, does a service, not only to poster- || 
ity, but to his own generation. ; 

Of the kinds best fitted for plantation, by 
quick growth and spontaneous reproduction, 
the chesnut and locust are pre-eminent 
among our native trees; though the oak 
must be resorted to for the purposes of na- 
val architecture. An objection to plant the 
locust in this vicinity, arises from their pre- | 
mature destruction by the insect which preys |, 
upon the wood. The glutinous species | 
(Robina glutinosa) is similar in growth, | 





until the setting in of winter, for fear of| 


planted them four} 


ber coming on to supply them with fire-| 
M4 when our old for- | 


sprout from the stump, and grow rapidly, I p. 13. 
isened with the plough and harrow, lines 
are drawn six feet apart, in which holes 
that three-fourths of the timber now grow- | nut is placed in each corner of the holes,and 
/covered with three inches of earth. As the 


| 
| 


capable of improvement, a scarcity of tim-| 
ber will soon be experienced, if it does not || 


most as soon as they fall from the parent 
stock. Such is the case with the seeds of 
several kinds of the magnolia. The only 
way in which these can be preserved, we 
are advised by Michaux, is, as soon as they 
are gathered, and before the pulp which sur- 
rounds the seed is withered, to mix them 
with rotten wood,or with sand slightly mois- 
tened, where they are kept cool till they are 


‘committed tothe ground. Others are enve 


loped in anacrid pulp, and a hard shell, so 
firmly cemented as to require the lapse of a 
year, or the violent and repeated alternations 
of heat and frost, to excite germination.— 


‘Such are the seeds of most kinds of the 


thorn, (crategus.) And others again. 
which fall with the leaf, such as the ches- 
nut, walnut, butternut, &c. (and we may 
include the seeds of the stone-fruit,) should 
never be suffered to become dry before they 
are deposited in the earth. Weannex Mi- 
chaux’s method ot planting the chesnut, 
from his North American Sylva, vol. iii. 


“ After the ground has been carefully loo- 


about a foot in depth and in diameter, are 
formed at the distance of four feet. A ches- 


soil has been thoroughly subdued, the 


‘nuts will spring and strike root with facili- 


ty. Early in the second year, three of the 
young plants are removed from each hole, 
and only the most thriving are left. The 
third or fourth year, when the branches be- 
gin to interfere with each other, every se- 
cond tree is suppressed. ‘To insure its suc- 
cess, the plantation should be begun in 
March or April, with nuts that have been 
kept in the cellar during the winter,in sand 
or vegetable mold, and that have already 
begun to vegetate.”—Enptror. 





ones of Swine atthe South.—An ex- 
tensive farmer in Twiggs county, has given us 
some additional particulars on this subject. He 
makes from 40 to 50,000 weight of bacon annu- 
ally. His hogs roam at large till late in the sum- 
mer. When his sweet potatoes and peas begin to 
get ripe, he has his hogs turned in upon them,one 

eld at atime, and allowed to remain until pret- 


° ? 
habit and wood, to the common locust, iho ‘ty wellcleared: They are then turned into ano- 


less hardy. Itremains to be seen whether | 
this will resist the attacks of the insect. 
The following fact has been related to us 
as evidence of the luxuriant growth of the 
chesnut, and of its power of reproducing a 
new growth during the natural decay of the 
old wood. Ourinformant stated, that when 
a boy, he assisted his father to cut down a 





chesnut tree, which was converted into 
shingles, and used in covering a barn. Thir- 
ty years afterwards, he cut down one of 
shave sprouts which had started up from the 
stump of the old tree, and obtained from it 
shingles to replace the old ones which had 











ther field, and soon. He never loses any of his 
hogs by this course—as often happens when fed 
upon peas alone—he thinks potatoes and peas 
preferable to either separate. A short time be- 
fore killing, he puts them in pens and gives them 
corn. His hogs are the common breed. Has at 
this time about 350 head. He plants potatoes 
and peas in every field especially for this purpose. 
— Southern Planter, 


(<P The inhabitants of Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
have resolved to petition Congress for an appro- 
priation to aid in erecting a monument on the 
ground on which was fought the battleof Wy- 
oming. 








been laid thirty years before on the barn. | 


In the interior of Pennsylvania, extensive |! 








~ ee 


* North American Syiva. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. \| part of the United States, it originated. Yet I ne of chess and four of wheat, of which th 
WHEATLAND AGRICULTUAL SOCI- | have reason for thinking that this delusion has ||branch of chess grew from the center. I took j: 


ETY. 


‘| been resisted in every stage of its progress.— | 
ON THE CULTURE OF MANGOLD WURTZEL. 


to my dwelling for myown curiosity and the sat 


i il isfi i i 4 
There are many readers of the Genesee Farmer, || isfaction of my neighbors; and there are many 


Gentlemen—Agreeable to your request, f give | wo will remember Daniel Longstreth, formerly j that have examined this root of chess and wheat 


/ou my opinion on the Mangold Wiurtzel, and 
.scomparative value with other roots. I consider 
t to be the cheapest and most valuable succulent 
vlich we can raise for fall and winter use, being 


:dmirably adapted to feeding cattle, sheep and 





2 'ness, and a mind rich in general knowledge, ren- | 
swine, an sh cows g surpass | 7 . ee i a 
ine, aud for milch cows nothing can surpass | gered him one of the eminent men of his time. | 


. . ' 
Probably half a century is now elapsed since he | 
‘had a debate with a neighbor on the origin of | 


chess. His opponent referred to a spot in a| 


wheat field pear the barn where the wheat had | 


em; they suitour climate,and will grow on any 
soil when well manured, but a rich clay loam is 
‘he most congenial toa great growth. The quan- 
ty they produce per acre, when well cultivated, 
almost incredible ; and the labor per ton is less 
han any other forage. 


T y} . < . ~ r ‘ i ° ~ rop j is ai | D . : 
John MeVean raised a fine crop this season, | i+, ful! share of seed, that the wheat had turned | 
| 


‘into chess. But D. L., aware that the absence | 
of the wheat might properly be ascribed to the | 
: activity of the hens,and thatthe chess seed would | 
planted in drills, 3} feet apart; one rod in each )| generally escape them,--proposed to settle the mat- 


which, considering the dryness of the summer, 
which was very unfavorable) cannot be calcula- 


1 much above an average crop. They were 


vy, which was not more than an average, weigh- 


of Bucks county in Pennsylvania, who died jand give it as their opinion that wheat will tur, 
' about thirty years ago in a good old age, respect- |to chess ; and this, together with other circum 
‘ed and beloved by anumercus and widely extend- | Stances, is why I believe that wheat will degene. 


ed circle of friends. Strong sense, great shrewd- | tte and turn to chess. C. R. COLE. 
| Perrinton, Nov. 14, 1832. 


| OQ In the American Farmer of Nov. 9, w, 


find a communication in reply to several stat, 
| s 


‘ments simiiar tothe above, from which we quot 


‘the following sentence, which, with the precedin: 


jcommunication of “D. T.” we recommend to 


nearly disappeared, and where the chess grew ) the aaa tai one Coie: . 
} : ee . ta 3s 4 O >cur " ‘ 
_luxuriantly,—insisting as that part had received f ossinly it Cid pot oecur to [him] that 


plants of wheat and cheat, though very dif 
ferent in their natures, might grow togethe, 
so interlaced, as not easily to admit of se 
paration.” i Mela 


| For the Genesee Farmer. 


CULTURE OF POTATOES, 


.d with tops — 145 lbs ter by measuring a small square among the | Having read Mr. Harmon’s account of hi: 
Rests withoat tone. 11g chess, and another of the same size among the |, potatoe crop, in the 44th number of the Farmer, | 
Weight of tops, — 29 thick wheat, and then to count the plants in each jam induced to give youa statement of my crop 
Roots and tops per acre, S4tons Is juare. Itwas done; when about the same num- | of potatoes this season. I planted three and a 
— aderees. -r a | ber appeared in each place, though the plants dif- | half acres, on land of a dark, strong loam, o1 
Eoseedieian tong of roots.(which. to value 1 fered greatly in size; and his opponent became’ wheat stubble. I ploughed in the fall, harrowed 
at $5,00 perton) will be $215 00 | satisfied that the chess might be accounted for, in the spring, ploughed again as soon as th 
Value tops at $2 00 per ton, 22 00 | without transmutation. 1 ground would admit, which was not until pas: 
slue weracr. 3937 00 More recently, Samuel Johnson of Bucking- || the middle of May, owing to the remarkable we: 


' ! ‘ . . o 2 c : > 
Compare the above amount with our best crops || 2, had a controversy with a neighbor on the 
potatoes, and it far exceeds them. (I would | S4™e subject; and soon after, the latter exultingly 


— 


ere remark that the wurtzel is preferable to pota- e xhibited both wheat and chess stalks apparently 
for feeding, pound fur pound.) Admit, for || #°™ the same root. The specimen was delibe- 
parison, that potatoes should yield 300 bush- "ely hung up; the earth allowed to dry and the 
per acre, which is nearly double an average | 00ts to shrivel, when 8. J. easily separated it, 
op, (a bushel of potatoes trom a bountiful vield || 29d showed it to consist of two distinct plants. 
vil weigh 65 Ibs which will be 94 tons, whieh | Many of our farmers are greatly deficient in 


+ ' . ae =}-5] { j w? i @e ¢ >) estes 
less than one fourth the weight of the beets || SHU to examine such things; and being easily 


vithout tops. itisfied themselves, they are surprised and some- 

Value potatoes at 25 cts. per bushel, S75 00 | times almost offended, when their assertions are 

Value beet roots at the same, 330 75, received doubtingly. Two of my neighbors, 
tops at 4, 21 25 


whose words I would respect on common occa- 

$352 OO | ions, are ready at this time to declare (and if re- 

. : quired, I presume would unscrupulously make an 
For the Genesee Farmer. 


nite affidavit) that they found wheat and chess grow- 
CHESS. ‘ 





ing fromthe same root. Such evidence. however 
My frieud, R. M. W., in No. 39 of this paper 


' is Of no value, owing toa want of skill inthe ob- 
1s mentioned twe circumstances relating to chess 


ae 2 : servers. My 
vhich have “puzzled him not a little.” As it : 


yould give me much pleasure to help him out of For the Genesee Farmer. 


he difficulty, 1 would most respectfully suggest WHEAT AND CIIESS. 
‘ur his consideration the advice that Charles the|; There has much been said on the subject of 
| wheat turning to chess; but my attention had not 
been turned to the subject particularly until I saw 


Second gave to the Royal Society when it had 
nuzcled itself with the question, Why isa dead 
ish heavier than a live one?—“ Never try to ac- 

yunt for any thing till you have first clearly pro- 


||Genesee Farmer. I profess to bea practical far- 
ved that it is se.” 


j mer, buton a small scale, and wish to relate a 
avery person whom [ have heard speak of P. | circun 


t{’s. communication in No, 42, have been much || week previous to harvesting, which is as follows:| 


. . . ty . 
vieased with it; the experiments being so clear! 1 was walking through a field of wheat that fhad 


and simple, and so admirably adapted to the com- H sown in the year 1831, very carefully, to learn) Planting, ¥ days, 


orehension of the plainest capacity. By a simi- | and see what I could relative to whea 
ir method my esteemed friend, William Car-, and pulling every bunch of chess that stood in| 


man, of Hector, proved to one of his acquaintan- )my way; and while I was thus engaged I saw, | Use of land, 


es, that there was chess enough in common seed || as it appeared, a large spear or branch of chess. 


: ! ot fcro 
wheat to yielda full crop wherever the wheat || standing apart from every other root or branch of; 3.49 bushels at ee eee aor 


might happen to make room for it. its kind excepting four good sizeable heads o 


The notion of wheat turning to chess, is not sé|{ wheat. I pulled up the whole bunch of wheat! 
oid as some people have believed ; but it is doubt- || and chess together, and examined it carefully, and’ 
Jol if we shall ever be able to discover ion what y) fsund it to be one perfect reot, and five branches, 


| the various Opinions of others expressed in the | 


mstance that occurred to my view alrout a! 


t and chess, | 


spring. The last of May I harrowed my grouw 
and threw it into ridges, three or three anda hal: 
feet apart, the same way I would for corn, O 
the 2d of June, 1 harrowed the ridges length 
| wise, and planted my potatoes, twenty-five bush 
els of the round flesh colored potatoes to the acre 
}one potatoe in a place, about eighteen inche: 
| apart in the furrow between the ridges. I plant 
ed the largest of my potatoes, having assorted 
‘them and fed the smaller ones to my stock. A 
soon as my potatoes were out of the ground, s0 
i wecould follow the rows, I went through thew 
‘with the shovel plough, two furrows between th: 
rows. My object in doing this was, the dry 
; weather hadcommenced and my ground had be- 
gun to bake, and by running the plough through 
ithe ridges before the ground got too hard, kept it 
|\mellow. Assoon as the potatoe vines got to b: 
five or six inches high, I ploughed betwixt the 
rows again, and followed with the hoe. In about 
two or three weeks, the drouth continuing, I wen! 
‘through with the plough and hoe again. Some 
jof my neighbors told me I would spoil my pota 
toes by hoeing them so much, when it wasso dry ; 
‘but I concluded that they could not grow if I let 
the ground get baked around them. I had on the 
| piece 1224 bushels, or about 319 bushels per acre. 


| The expense per acre is as follows, calling 


work 75 cents per day, including board: 
| Ploughing 3 times, $3 00 
| Harrowing, 1 00 
1 50 
Ploughing and hoeing twice, 4 00 
Digging, 9 00 
Seed potatoes, 25 bushels, at 25 cts., : > 





25 cts. per bushel, 
Deduct expense, 


Ae 
St 


—_——-— 


= 


Nett profit per acre, 
()r 8408 25 on the whole piece. L. COUCH. 
Hume, Allegany Co., Nov. 10, 1832. 
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IMPROVED CAT ILE. I licate Devons, which have been chosen for the} the stock had not only been known, but some in- 

py Joun Hare Powe, Ese. in answer To G,|\light svils of Norjorlk, are better suited to the dividuals of it had been possessed by many of the 

W. Featuerstonnaucn, Ese. yoke, than the vigorous and spirited builocks, spirited and wealthy farmers who were present, it 

From the Memoirs of the Peun. Agricul. Society. which are found in Massachusetts. Connecticut,| is to be presumed, a fair estimate of the vaiue of 

Powelton, Philadelphia County, 1823. New-York, Pennsylvania and Maine. — It has|| Devons, for the purposes of America, can thus be 

Dear Sia—l am glad, that you who combine been asserted, and by authority which I am al-)/ had froma public sale. There have been several! 

skill in practice, with every advantage, inscientific}) W°Y* disposed to respect, that the cattle of Mas- | Anportations of Hereford cattle. Mr. Edgar, ot 

esearch, confirm the opinions | had formed, on sachusetts are derived from Devous. in proof it}| Rahway, New Jersey, imported three years since 
research, : y ‘ 


— —— a —- —_->- —-—— 


Vol. f.—No. 47. AND tan DENER'S JOURNAL. 373 





‘he most essential points of your communication. jis alleged, that the inhabitants of that state had)/a beautiful Hereford heifer, and her calf. Mr 
Of the various animals called “ Short Horns,” to|| emigrated from I lymouth ; and too, that the ani- Clay has, with his accustonied liberality, extend- 
which you refer, very few are of pure “ Linproved|| mals are, as in Devonshire, generally red. sh j jed in Kentucky, his fine Hereford stock. 1 
Durham blood’”—with some exceptions, there would ask, whether the ages, which have passed should, with your Views, select for a new cross, an 
vould not be much difficulty in showing, that th y || Since the settlement of the colony, inust net have} Hereford bull, small of his breed, which possess 
iave no claim to the pedigrees or properties of the|| produced, ina climate sO different, under circ unr size and good pots for the shambles, more 
Jmproved race.” Most of them have been se-|| stances so opposite, and with manage ment SO dis- |) te agin towards proof, as much bottom for the 
lected near Liverpool, by cow-keepers, with re-|| "net, a radical change in the form, disposition | yoke, and as many properties for the dairy, as the 
yard rather, to the state of their udders, for the|| #ud properties of the ox, scarcely less inarked, || Devons from which they have sprung, unless | 
supply of milk on ship-board, than with reference|| han in the propensities, halits and character a obtain one of the best animals from the 
to pedigree of their fitness to improve our farm ithe man. 1 would contend, that the finest cattlel| great herds of Mr. Wadsworth, of New \ ork.— 
stock. { have invariably found, that whether fed||™ Massachusetts are mixed with families, of have not seenat any of the eastern shows, oxen 
in the stall, tethered by a chain, soiled in a wood, which Mr. Gore, Mr. Stewart and Mr. V io gone be compare d to them, or to those fromthe south 
left atlarge in the field, the pure “ Improved jimported the sires. Lancashire, Leivester and), ore of the Potomac, except for the purposes 
(Durham Short Eorns,” consume less food, afford || Hereford blood, can be traced by a practiced eye, of . -¥ yoke. ; , 
more flesh, lay on more fat, and yield more rich}|!" many of the best working oxen, exhibited at * Me the unthrifty, dwarfish, and savage race, 
milk, than any race of cattle I have known—nei- ithe New England Agricuitural Shows. If co re ed Alderney, | have for fifteen years had am 
ther have [ seen any individual of any other lor determine the question, et Devon superiority, | ple experience. Ido not pretend, that Norman 
reed, Uniting so many essential properties for it is but fair to state, that from 100 yokes of the a from which they were derived, are nol 
the dairy, or shambles—nor has it been found, || est draught Catto of Massachusetts, which it rifty and good ; but I venture to assert, with- 
that my young stock, are more tender in the ilast autumn had been exhibited at the Worcester jout fear of contradiction, by facts, that all the 
blasts of winter, or less hardy in the heats of Show, the best were taken to Brighton, where a mistaken efforts, by which the unpractical, theo- 
suinmer, than the common cattle of the country. || P@ of very light yellow oxen, received the pre- retical, agricultural teachers of this state have ex- 
| lave on the contrary thought, that their thick |miumn, for docility meets ger gh re gn bee = ye ——e of humble, practical farmers 
coats of silky hair, upon ample hides, rendered|)* former occasion, a yoke of black and white bui-|) there vo — roby ars ware er ape. than their 
them after a generation or two, peculiarly fitted]| recommendation of this wretched breed. 














locks received the reward. The most hardy, and! 
toendure the sudden changes of our climate.—|\ *¢tive cattle, | have ever seen, had the shape of|| [Lam not disposed to question the usefulness ot 


(loLperwess. or “Op Syort Horns.” were | Kyloes ind were brown, 1 should ascribe the||gentlemen farmers—those patriotic, enlightened 





| 


one A »yv ‘ ; ‘ r » mn a) Y AT yy s f “lg i oper , , t} >» i) — ‘' 
levpiuilkers, bad provers, great eaters, with hea-|) xtraordinary performance of New England cat l ind liberal men, who by practice detect error, by 
\ 


vy bone, thin skin, long legs and tender constitu- 
tious, and were marked by many of the delects 


ta * poor breed.” The size of the inproved) 
stock, is not ‘tou great,” for the ordinary purpo-| 
-vs of our farms—and if it were, it would, by an 
uminutable law of nature, which never ceases tu 
iffectthe animal, not less than the vegetable cre- 
ition, in a few generations, be accommodated to 
the food, given for its support. Since the time of 
Colling, the various breeders of England have 
smiade crosses with the same race, to meet their 
particular purposes. I have had withina year or 
two, twelve Imported animals, and [ can exhibit | 
‘hink inthe best blood of Mr. Wetherill, Mr. 
‘‘urwenand Mr. Champion’s folds, some essen- 
tial points, marked by the peculiar views of the 
respective breeders. Early maturity is not the 
lenst important, of the valuable properties of this 
vreed. 1 had a cow, which was four years old on 
tle 2ist of March, 1825; on the 8th of June fol- 
owiug, she nad produced four calves at separate 
bicths. Allher offsprings are large. I think her 
juarters would weigh notwithstanding her early 
waring, 700 Tbs, 

Heiters should not receive the male before the 
end of the second year, except in particular cir- 
cumstances, Where it may be profitable, to sacri- 
lice half-bred heifers, with the view of multiply- 
ing animals, more nearly allied to the pure bigod. 
‘The secretions of milk, are certainly “ augment- 
ed by milking carefully, and systematically, strip- 
pingevery drop from the udder,” but 1 have not 
found, the duration of a cow’s milk, in any wise 
affected by the period at which she liad been dri- 
ed, previous tu the birth of her young. Few 
cows allow their calves to suck longer than within 
two months of the time of parturition. During 
the latter stages of gestation, the factus requires, 
those portions of nourishment, from which, the 
secretions of milk, must necessarily detract. The 
increase of fuod, might diminish the evil, but it 
could not remove the cause of objection, since the 
animal system is capable of but limited exertion, 
which cannot be extended at will. ‘“ ‘Fhe wear 


,wherein it appears, that in activity, patience or 


tle, to the skill, sagacity, singular steadiness and 
peculiar firmness of the men-—to care in selection|jexertions and zeal, elevate the importance, and 
Which betray some of the recent importations, as||7~and tothe face of the country in which they) 
jare bred. A New England ox, as a New Eng-|| 
jland horse, and New England man, is exposed land half bred philosophers, who would teach 
jtoexertion from his birth--the hills upon which] without knowledge, as they farm without land. 
he must generally seek for his food, give health to'| 
his lungs, aud vigor to his muscle, while the|| 


shortness and sweetness of the grass, properly} 
nourish his frame, without loading it suddenly, or| 


|producing sluggishness under the yoke [ can} 
j}conceive no advantage, which is to be had, from| 


the introduction of imported Devons, among our 
farm stock. Have any instances been brought, 


strength, they havein Great Britain, surpassed 
the oxen of Massachusetts or New York } 

| have never seen in Europe, performance of 
oxen, comparable to that which in Massachusetts 
wonld scarcely be remarked. 

Mr. Coke, in speaking of his favorite race, ae- 
\knowledged ‘that difference of opinion must ne- 
cessarily exist, yet onthe light lands of Norfolk, 
Devons were allowed to excel.” Have the rare 
Devons, for which we are indebted to the munifi- 
jcent and distinguished improver of Norfolk hus- 
jbandry, shown extraordinary excellence in the 
secretion of fat, production of milk, early maturi- 
ty. or weight in the valuable parts? ‘They, no 

oubt, during six years, have had all that food, 
care and skill could effect, to make evident the 
vast superiority of tais active and fashionable race, 
over the gross, hemvy beasts, which we Pennsyl 








science expound the theory, and by their generous 


extend the influence of the most essential of al! 
human arts—but I condemn the flippant writers, 


The readiest and “cheapest : eans of keeping 
stock,’’ must depend upon climate, the circum- 
stances of the farmer, the condition and postion 
of his land. ‘Turneps, carrots, or mangold wurt 
\zel are admirably adapted to some districts of our 
country, although, in most parts of America 
‘their cultivation ts attended with so much uncer- 
tainty, and comparative expense, that they cannot 
be introduced for the general purposes*vf the fold 
‘nor should I conceive that in any section of the 


|| United States,where Indian corn is acertain crop 


'they should be employed but for particular objects 
I had tried, for five years, ruta baga, and for three 
have succeeded with mangold wurtzel. I believe. 
| have had of both, quite as good crops as most 
‘farmers of this state. 1 found less difficulty in 
icultivating turneps, from my acquaintance with 
the European modes of managen.ent, and from 
imy practice, of ploughing deeply, and obtaining 
iby the use of scarifiers, fine tilth. Yet my tur 
nep crops generally disappointed my expectations, 
‘whilst my mangold wurtzel, which had been pla 
ced by their side, uniformly so perfeetly sueceed 
led, that I have confined myself to the cultivation 
‘of them alone. 

Lexhibited some of the cream, afforded by a 
cow fed upon mangold wartzel, and millet fodder 








vanians prefer for heir vulgar hind quarters, pro- 
ductive udders, py.pensity to sleep, and grow fat. 
For certain purposes, 1 am not sure, that a cross 
may not be advantageously made. With this 
view, you have judiciously taken a small male— 
as theory and practice have established the belief, 
that he should be of the smaller family, to ensure 
proper nouristiment to the foetus, and good shape 
after birth. { have not succeeded, in attempts to 
improve with the Devon blood, ‘The sire and 
dams, with which the experiments were commen- 











and tear of deep milkers,” is avowedly great ; but 
at hotime are their effects so evident and strong, 
as when the calf within, and the milker without, 
in violation of nature, are at the same moment 
exhausting the animal’s strength. 1 would turn 
off all fine cows, two months before the birth of 
their young. 

! should not select “Short Horns,” expressly 





ced, had been ingested, The size, temper, mel- 
low handling, and “ quick feeding,” of the Short 
Horns, have been lost, while in the consumption 


only, at a late meeting of the Pennsylvania Agri 
cultural Society, when it was declared, by all the 
members who were present, to be equal in rich- 
ness, color and taste, to any cream they had seen 
Its color was very like that which is produced in 
June. 

Some of my Short Horn heifers, which came 
fat from the meadows, were put with a native 
cow, which I had rescued from the buteher, on a 
bare field, in order that they might be sufficiently 
reduced, to calve safely. Phe native cow became, 
although unusually fine of her kiad, quite as thin 
as could be desired ; the others have retained their 
flesh, and are now so fat, tha 4 have been obliged 





of food nothing has been gained. 


Atthe late Maryland Cattle Show, eigtheen 
or twenty “three-fourths bred” bulls, heifers and 
calves, immediately derived from the animals sent 
o America by Mr. Coke, were sold by auction, at 
trices not larger than the common cows and 


‘or draught alone. Lam not satistied that the de-vealves gf New England readily command. As 








to occasionally substitute straw for millet hay, 
with the addition of a little more than a peck ot 
mangold wurtzel a day, I contend, that the fit- 
ness of any race of farm stock for the general 
uses of the country, must be determined by the 
comparative consumption of food—for it would be 
in vain, to recommend to American farmers, ey 
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ee 
pensive beasts, which by their graceful forms, or riorin flavor to what they were last year, and are 
large frames or fashionable points, attract the no-|/not yet perfectly ripe. In a few weeks I shall 
tice of unpracticed or wealthy men, unless we || probably make a greater quantity of wine than 
can show that less food is required for their stom: |; last season; and as some of my neighbors are al 














Nov. 24, 1832 


when they are hoed or cleared, a great part 
of the crop is pulled up, cut out or othe; 
wise destroyed, as (when sown in spring) 


ach, more butter is derived from their udders, |: so attempting the same, 1 hope to be gratified in they are so small, when my firstappear, a. 


more flesh from their loins, less offal with their || hereafter giving our experiments to the public. 
bone, and a quicker return is made, by their early 
inaturity, to the breeder’s pocket. 

It is a well known fact, that in Engiand, pure | 
“ Durham Short Horns” are fed during the first | 
winter generally upon turneps and straw. ‘loo! husks of Indian corn are fully ripe, they 


much importance cannot be attached to the pro- || should be gathered when they are dry, and 





ITEMS OF RURAL ECONOMY. 








the promotion of health, and useful secretions of 
neat cattle and sheep. Half the diseases with 
which they are assailed, proceed from indigestion }| |. , 
or obstructions, occasioned by unwholesome dry |formerly attached to the cob, and draw the 
food. Iam, dear sir, with great esteem, husks through a hatchel, or suitably divide |! 

Most faithfully yours, it with a coarse comb. The article is now 








not easily to be distingused 
‘ALDEN SPOONER. | If no rain fall at that season, some of th, 
seeds will not vegetate till late in summer. 
] jand the few plants which do appear wil! 
Corn Husks for Beds.—As soon as the} scarcely pay for the expense of cleanin: 


u any size, but be stie 
duction of esculent roots, to a ceitain extent, fr) in a clear air. The outer hard husks are to| consequently will be destitute of nutrimen; 
be rejected and the softer inner ones to be|! 
fully dried in the shade. Cutoff the hard end | 


' 


rom the weeds. 


them. Besides, ea! will never grow t, 
‘y, or cankered, and 


al juices; while on the contrary, thos: 

which are sown in autumn will be larce.” 

—New-England Farmer. 
Thanksgiving.-—Our New Eng] 


SY 
and 


. ‘ | Thanksgiving is one of the very few jnst: 
JOHN HARE POWEL. |/fit for use—to be put into an entire sack as | 4 y few insti 


G. W. Featurrstonnauan, Esa. 





From the Long Island Star. } 


ISABELLA GRAPE WINE. and durable. 
Brooklyn, Oct. 10,1832. || Preservationof Cabbages.--Among other} 
‘ At a seth mena Mystery Hor modes of preserving cabbages which have 
riends an . . ee 
a quantity of wine from ‘the Lesbella, grape; in | often been detailed in our paper, the follow 
consequence of which I have had numerous ap- || !%g),10 Some circumstances, may prove most 
plications within two or three weeks to furnish | eligible. Afterthe heads are gathered and 
the receipt by which 1 made the wine. 1 have} freed from their loose leaves and stalks, so 
only refrained heretofore from publishing it from | that nothing remains but. the sound part of 
the knowledge of my own inexperience in the | the heads, head them up in a tight cask. By 


matter; and 1 would now refer inquirers to that || thus excluding them from air they may be} 
excellent work of Mr. Adium, of Georgetown, ‘kept a long time. Those intended for the| 
D.C., — to _ —— eo — | 
aut De Berneaud, published by . . 
nS of New-York, whe'e full iota. casks, as they will soon spoil when exposed 
tion may be found on the cultivation of the vine, || '® the air. ‘ 
and the manufacture of wine. | Watering Grass Lands.—Mr, Arthur 
1 feel it a duty, however, to give a statement || Young says, “in November you may begin 
of my —— last season, which was successful |to water your mowing ground and pastures, 
in yielding me fifty gallons of excellent wine, | wherever it canbe done; and be assured that 
from a grape which is becoming very plentiful | no improvement will pay better: a winter’s 


among us, and which I had not known to have! watermg will answer for hay land fully 


been fairly tested as a wine grape. : | 
1. I gathered the grapes when well ripe and dry, | equal toa common manuring of the best 


but did not exclude green and unripe grapes, nor | "anure you can lay on the land; and the| 
pick them from the stems. expense is, in some situations, very trifling. 
2. Crush and bruise them in any way without | The lower ao of a — are generally in 
breaking the seed. If the skin of the grape is | grass, and the farmer should attend to his 
pe — en, 4 Se vg pulp will dis- 1 ditches, nee the water from all the high-, 
° ° . ° } 
3. P ’ (which I is yey “~ - a | structed course to a ditch a little above the| 
or vessel, ( whic shall c & vat)and stir 1 ‘ i ; , 
well during the first day, keeping it covered oyer|, — mae, Down woes ss . be spread ” 
tha te with la will over the meadows, observing that it on- 
4. The saust will rise in the vat for three or 7 ee oon a and does not stagnate. 
four days, and when it has ceased to rise, the li-)| _,/ @élemng easts.—It is said by Arthur 
quor mustbe drawn from the bottom of the vat || Young, that “the best food for fattening 
as long as it will run. icattle 1s parsnips ; next carrots ; then come 
5. Press the must in any convenient way toex- || cabbages, potatoes andturnips. Ifa farmer 


tract the remainder of the juice. has a due provision of thes + 
6. Putitin acask, which should be fallin order P ese plants, with 


ey te Sal may flow over by fermentation | he will not find grain and oil cake profitable 

















| Straw is, or to be formed into a matrass as || 


|prepared hair is. Any upholsterer can do} oq 
the work. ‘This material is sweet, pleasant). 


| 


5 , | se senseless stocks or stones 
longest keeping should be put into small) ae oy Serna, PENS SSUES, a 
S 5 on the altars of gods 


| good hay for cutting into chaff with straw, | 


tutions of our Pilgrim Fathers whieh ha. 
come down to us unchanged and unimpair 

It is the Old English Harvest-Hone. 
very much improved—or rather itis the re 
viving of the Mosaic Feast of Ingathering, 
in the true spirit of the Sacred Scriptures, 
which the Harvest-Home was, doubtless, y 
corruption. 

There were, in almost all ancient Pagay 
nations, particularly in Rome and Greece, 
Heathen Festivals, at which the devotees o} 
their strange gods presented the newly ga- 
thered fruits of the earth to their “ blind 
guides,” by whom, in turn, they were pre 

aul 


‘‘ Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust. 

No nation, however sottish, we believe. 
gathers in its harvest with a total disregari 
of religious rites, though, as we cannot fai! 
to see, many of these rites would be {a 
“ more honored in the breach than in the ol) 
servance.” 

How suitable then, that in our own be 
loved New England, this land of health, o' 
cheerful industry, of moderate competence. 
where the richest are not very rich, and 
where the industrious poor cannot be ver, 
poor—we should send up one united sony 
to Him who planted us in this favored spo. 
and gave us our lives in pleasant places! 

How suitable that we, who are blessed 
by a good Providence, with civil and reli 
gious liberty, should enter His gates with 
thanksgiving, and His courts with praise ! 

How suitable that families, who have been 

built up and increased by the Great Creato: 
and Preserver, should, once a year, come to 
gether and spend a day in social and cheer 
ful festivity, in honor of * Him who made 
them all!” 

And lastly, but not least, how suitable, to 





7. Put two pounds of sugar to each gallon of unless beef promised to be very high, and 
liquor, unless you choose to risk the possibility of | rain and cake very ye Whatever the 
your wine becoming vinegar. 


those to whom the universal and bountiful! 


food, it cannot be too often repeated, that! Benefactor has given wealth or abundance, 
3 


“8. Fill up the cask as often as it sinks below'|small quantities are to be given at a time ;| Should show their gratitude to Him,by send- 





the wo ; , _ {that troughs, cribs, &c., are to be kept ve- 

9. After it ferments eight or ten days, put in ry clean, and that litter rnust be plentiful, 
—— and leave a very small vent by the side || that the beasts have clean hides and warm 
oO . beds.” 


10. After remaining about two months, rack it : 
WP Pega Bo ary bey well scented with ali, -2rSnips for field culture have been neg- 


brimstone match, burnt within. If itis not fine lected in this country, though highly ap- 
and bright, it would be well to fine it with the||Preciated as a field crop in many parts of 
white of exes bent up with sand. Kurope. The seeds, according to some 

11. Inthe month of March it should be again || English writers, are best sown in autumn, 
racked off into a cask or bottles, and placed away |'by which means they will appear early in 


for use. : > Me pend , 
The wine is of a beautiful red color, and will the following spring. “Frosts,” says a wri 


, ter in Monk’s Agricultural Dictionary, “ ne- 

. relly syd F~ post magn v* radually become ver affects the seeds, nor dothe young niente 
a odor of the grape. Mine has not yet at-|| Ve? suffer from the severity of the seasons. 
tained a year nage, and I cannot tell what chan-|| NOt only on this ground, but formany other 
ges might be effected by time. reasons, autumn is preferable to spring sow- 
The Isabella arevery plenty this season;|| ing, as the weeds at this latter time will 


ing a liberal thanksgiving portion to those 
sons and daughters of poverty, whose sick- 
ness, or misfortune, or old age, has withered 
half the comforts of life, and planted sor 
row in their stead !— Portsmouth Journal. 








ENCOURAGEMENT TO PERSONS OF MATURE 
AGE TO CULTIVATE THE MmiND.—Instances 
| have frequently occurred of individuals, 10 
| whom the power of imagination has at an 
advanced period of life been found suseep- 
tible of culture to a wonderful degree. Ju 
such men what an accession is gained to 
their most refined pleasures! What en- 
chantments are added to their most ordina- 
ry perceptions! The mind awakening, as 
if from a trance to a new existence, becomes 




















but by reason of the wet and cold, are much infe-\ikeep pace with the parsnips; and often 


habituated to the most interesting aspects of 
life and of nature; the intellectual eve 's 
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“purged of its film,” and things, the most 
jmiliar and unnoticed, disclose charms i. - 
-jsible before. ‘The same objects and event: 
which are lately beheld with indiflerence, 
occupy now all the powers and capacities 
ofthe soul ; the contrast between the present 
and the past serving only to enhance and to 
endear so unlooked for an acquisition.—- 
W hat Gray has sofinely said of the pleas- 
ves of vicissitude, conveys but a faint in- | 
vse oi What is experienced by the man who, 





PROCLAMATION, 
By ENOS T. THROOP, Governor of the State 
of New-York. 


— 


reverence and gratitude, to acknowledge our de- 
peadence upon Almighty God, the exhaustless 
‘fountain of love and benevolence; and whereas 
usage has indicated the festive season of ingath- 
ering, When our garners are filled with the fruits 
‘of the earth, and our hearts with joy and thank- 





afier having lost m vulgar occupations and 
ulgar amusements his earliest and most| 
srecious Years, is thus introduced at last to a! 


vew heaven and a new earth.— 
| 
“ The meanest floweret of the vale, 


‘{he simplest note that swells the gale, 
‘The common sun, the air, the skies. 
‘To him are op’ning Paradise.” 
—Dugnald Stewarts Essuy on the Cul- 
‘vation of Intellectual Habits. 


Improved manufacture of flowr.—An im- 
provement in the mode of manufacturing | 
flour, in order to preserve it in a sweet and 
sound condition, for a long period, has been 
for some time past in practical operation, at 
the Flouring Mill of Nathan Tyson, Esq. at 
On various occasions, in the 
<hipment of flour to hot elimates, or to the 
distant ports in the Pacific, merchants have 
<stained material losses in consequence of 
‘he article having proved unsound and sour, 
m its arrival out in spite of all the care that 
uad been employed in the selection of wheat 
and its conversion to flour. To obviate this 
\ifficulty is the design of the improvement 
of whieh we are now speaking, and the in- 
ventor, acting on the principle, that by re- 
moving the cause, the effect will also ne- 
cessarily be removed—has created on one 
side of his mill a furnace with drying cylin- 
ders, by means of which, after, the flour is 
“round and bolted in the usual way, it is de- 


prived of all moisture—the substance which || 


‘ is believed is the primary cause of its fer- 
mentation, aud becoming sour and hard. 
‘he apparatus is simple, economical and 


licient, and the heat being applied external || 


iy to the cylinders, does its office without 

‘any way effecting or altering the origin- 
J flavor of the four. As far as the article 
rade in this way, has been submitted to the 
test. of experiment, the result has been per- 
tectly satisfactory. A small parcel has been 
sent to Rio de Janeiro and brought back a- 
vain to this port, and is as sound and good 
uow as atthe time of its manufacture. The 
real value of the improvement can,of course, 
only be fully tested in a more enlarged field 
of experiment and to a trial of this kind it 
is now submitting in a eargo of two thou- 
sand barrels despatched on a distant voy- 
lve, 


re —_—= 


Rochester Prices Current. 
W heat, per bu. &7 | Apples, 123437 
Flour, per bri. 5 25 | Lard, ewt. 5 00 
Vork,mess,brl. 14 00] Cheese do 6a8 oo 
do prime do 10 00} Butter 1al5 00 





fulness, as the proper time to present Him a 


thank-offering, and a feast-offering, and to serve 


|| Him with gladness, and to come into His pre- 


sence with a song—I do, therefore, appoint and 
setapart Thursday, the thirteenth day of Decem- 
\ber next, and recommend its observance by the 
| people of this state, in the accustomed religious 
' solemnities, festivities and thanksgiving. On 
‘that day, while a sense of piety shall direct the 
exuberance of feeling into consecrated channels, 
let us sacrifice our animosities at the altar and 


|, the festive board, and as a united people thank 


our Heavenly Father for the innumerable bless- 
ings which He has been pleased to bestow upon 
us; and especially, for the abundance which has 
crowned the labors of the husbandman for the 
past year; for our civil and religious institutions, 
so constituted as to exempt us from the evils of 
tyranny, anarchy and intolerance ; for our peace- 
ful and growing commerce; for the multiplication 
of the sources of productive industry ; for the in 
crease of the means of intellectual and moral in- 
struction ; and while we acknowledge His chas- 
tening hand inthe pestilence which recently a- 
bode with us for a season, in its march through- 
out the world, let us acknowledge, with gratitude, 
\His goodness for now having removed it be- 
yond our borders, and for the blessings which He 
|mingled in this cup of afflictions: And in our 
aspirations, let us beseech Him to banish from 
|among us superstition, ignorance and ill-will, and 
ito hasten that day, which we hope is_ within 
the plan of His Providence, and now dawns up- 
e us, When the human understanding shall be so 
enlarged, and the passions of men so chastened, 
‘that wars shall cease, that civil institutions, foun- 
ded on the principles of equality, shall be adopted 
‘by all nations, and that the love of man for his 
fellow creatures, shall be manifested in deeds of 
kindness and benevolence. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 

hand and affixed the privy seal of the 
{u. s.] state, this fifteenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, 
E. T. THROOP. 


SAXONY BUCKS. 

OR SALE, at the vil- 

lage of Geneseo, THIR- 
"1 Y BUCKS, of a very su- 
perior quality. The flock of 
sheepfrom which these bucks: 
are taken, were recently dri- 
ven trom Brighton, Mass., near Boston, and are, 


| 

































Beef per ewt. 23 00] Hams do 7 50 
Oats 35 | Pot Ash, ewt. 4 25 
Corn 69 | Pearls, 4 25a4 5 
Rye 75 | Hides, ewt. 5 
Barley 50a56 | Sole leather, 19422 00 
Hay, perton, £3415 00 | Harness do. 25 


Slal 00 | Upper p.sidedrs’d 2 25 


lirass Seed, 

















from the best importations ever brought into this 
country. ‘This flock has been kept entirely se- 
parate from any other sheep, and the most impli- 
cit confidence may be placed in the purity of their 
blood. For further particulars relative to the cha- 
acter of this flock, persons interested in the im- 





Potatoes 18425 | Bundle do 3 00a3 50 provement of their stock of fine wooled Sheep, are 
a — referred to Gen. Wadsworth, Col. Fitzhugh, 
GRASS SEED. —_ Carroll, and Maj. Spencer. Purchasers, 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. are directed to R. AUSTIN, Geneseo. 
Rochester, sept 19-fim A. CHAPIN nov 10 (Bt 


Whereas, itis our duty, publicly, and with}/$4,70. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

REVIEW OF THE MARKET, 
Fur the Week, Ending Nov. 17. 

ASHES—A good demand existed at $4,50c 
The sales were larger than for some 
weeks before. 
BEESWAX—Sales Amer. yellow at 20 cts. 
CORN EXCHANGt.—The receipts of flour 
fell short of what was expected, but the demand 
was still less, so that stocks were increased On 
Friday and Saturday there was rather more firm- 
ness, the closing prices were as follows:—Wes 
tern tranal $630} ; ‘Jhio $6}; Howard street o/ 
common brands $644} ; Georgetown $6403, and 
the common Southern sorts $b$a} Larger sup- 
plies are on their way down the North River; the 
boats to arrive this morning are expected to bring 
some 29,009 bris. Rye Flour $4}0%. The last 
sale ot tzenesee wheat was at 134cts. Coarse 
grains declined. Olid rye brought 85cts and new 
Yicts. Yellow northern corn 85a88 cts; white 
85cts; southern SUcts. New northern corn 
commands but 70cts. Sales barley at 81a84 and 
RScts ‘The arrivals of all grains were small, yet 
the market is dull 
HOPS—Finst sort Eastern 23cts. buyers. 
HEMP—Sales are made in small quantities 
only. Holders are firm looking for a better de- 
mand. 
Russia, cln. 1900195} Italian, 2254235 
Manilla, 2102220] Kentucky,  150a160 
PROVISIONS—Beef comes in freely and 
meets a ready sale at $53 and $8: The stock 
of old pork is exhausted and but little new has yet 
arrived. Lard is very dull at 8ia%cts. Butter 
and Cheese are in good demand, and prices incli- 
ned upwards ; prime dairy butter commands 17 
L0cts; cheese, including all sorts, 54a7 and 73 for 
quite prime; a dairy of 14,000Ibs brought 7{cts. 
TALLO W—Sales 50 bris Philad. atl0icts. 
WOOL-—A good demand continues at steady 
prices , 


Amer. Sax. 53a65 Lambs s’fine. 37a 
ito. Mer. fl. 45a50, Do. Ist qual. a37i 
fom. to 4 bd 25a35| Do. 2d 25a 











_ OE A TR 
ROCHESi ER NURSERY 
“be bey Nursery grounds on Main 
s treet, now contain a most ex- 
cellent collection of the choicest fruit 
Trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants, many of them are beautiful 
growths and of a very large size. Particularly 
Apples, of which there are above one hundred and 
j tite y of the very choicest varieties, selected from 
the most esteemed fruits of this country, England, 
france and Germany. 61 sorts of Pears include 
ithe choicest and most delicious varieties of that 
fruit which has hitherto been cultivated. The 
Peach, Plum, Cherry trees and Grape vines, are 
particularly fine. The co'lection of shrubs is ex. 
tensive andselect. About 50 of the very choicest 
varieties of the Rose; strong and handsome 
plants 100 sorts of the most splendid Dehlias, 
culled personally from the London collections 
and a very select assortment of beautiful flower- 
ing bulbous roots 
Also just arrived at Rochester, a most exten- 
sive assortment of the best kitchen, garden and 
flower seeds, directly imported by the subscriber 
from one of the first seed houses in London, which 
includes the most esteemed varieties of Peas. 
Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brocoli’s, Carrots, Lettu- 
ces, Onions, Turneps, !‘addishes, &c. Xe. 
Having now ata great expense placed the es 
tablishment on a respectable fooiing, | hope by as 
siduous attention to business,unremitted exertions 
in procuring every desirable article, and by a 
moderation in all my charges, to ebtain a share of 
the public patronage. 
Catalogues of the articles for sale on the prem- 
ises, have just been published, and may be had 
ratis, at the Nursery, or at the Bookstore of 
Fioyt, Porter & Co., where orders will be received 
and duly attended to. All letters post paid, will 
meet with every attention 
ALEX’R. GORDON. 
Rochester Nursery, Nov. 15. 
A great variety of ornamental garden seat 
and stands, for flower pots, are now making an 
will be for sale at the Nursery, early in the spring 


| 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
AUTUMN. ! 
Written after a ride by the Schuylkill, in Oct. trom Boston, amply repays the trouble and 
BY MISS FANNY KEMBLE. He Bane, Ait ssn 
Thou comest not in sober guise, ? 
In mellow cloak of russet clad— 
Thine are no melancholy skies, 


out ;-* Avenues,” for carriages, and “Paths,” 
Nor hueless flowers, pale and sad ; 


for foot passengers,each pleasantly dignified 
But, like an emperor, triumphing, 


Mount Avusurn.—This delighttul Ceme-} crated to 
try, situated in Cambridge, about five miles | first and master spirit 


Nov, 24, 1832, 


the memory of the dead, by th 


s of the age, it js « 
os is 
ily Ground.” There is not ies ‘a 


expense of a Visit. | The grounds are very|/a place so well dulethatee tee "a a 

prising innumerable hilis and { purpose as Mount Auburn. 
dales, covered with trees and shrubbery ol | 
almost every species. itis admirably laid! 


} f a 
' lor its presen! 


Che celebrate, 


and far-famed Pere La Chaise. in the v. 


cinity of Paris, so far as nature js concerne)) 
is as far interior to it, as pigmy mountains 
to the towering Alps. Nature has made 

aac a » 


With georgeous robes of Tyrian dyes, 
Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 

And glowing purple canopies. 
How call ye this the season’s fall, 

That seems the pageant of the year 
Richer and brighter far than all 

The pomp that spring and summer wear ; 
Red falls the westering light of day 

On rock and stream and winding shore ; 
Soft wood banks and granite gray 

With amber clouds are curtained o'er ; 
[he wide clear waters sleeping lie 

Beneath the evening's wings of gold, 
And on their glassy breast the sky 

And banks their mingled hues unfold 


Far in the tangled woods, the ground 
Is strewn with fallen leaves, that lic 

Like crimson carpets al] around 
Beneath a crimson canopy. 

The sloping sun with arrows bright 
Pierces the forest’s waving maize ; 

The universe seems wrapt in light, 
A floating robe of rosy haze. 

Oh Autumn ! thou art here a king— 


\ thousand fri grant tributes bring, 
Of golden fruits and blushing flowers 


Oh! not upon thy fading fields and fells 
In such rich garb doth Autumn come to thee, 
My home ! but o'er thy mountains and thy dells 
His footsteps fall slowly and solemnly. 

Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 
Save the faint br thing rose, that round th 
[ts crimson buds and pale soft blossoms dim, [year 

In lowly beavty constantly doth wear. 
O’er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 

He wanders through the wan October, licht; 
Still as he goeth, slowly stripping down 

The garlands green that were the spring’s de- 
At morn and eve thin silver vapors rise [light. 

Avound his path: but sometimes at mid-day 
He looks along the hills with gentle eyes, 

That make the swallow woods and fields seem 
Yet something of sad sov'reignty he hath [gay, 

A sceptre crown'd with berries ruby red, 


by a Botanic name, such as ‘Lilae,’ ‘Lily,’ 
‘Catalpa,’ ‘Myrtle, ‘Willow. &e. &¢.— | 


this romantie--Art has made it beautify] 
T) Cc t | . ul: 
be } - re Creator has made it lovely---Man hy 
Lihese paths are beautifully wrought : here, |made it sacred! Here are to repose the “ 
as straight as a line, springing across the mains of Talent, of Virtue and ] 
little plain, and there, Winding in gracelul| Here will much that is fair, much that 
curves up the steep ascent, they strike the! beautiful, take up its abode, “until the F cs 
sense as beimg the work of skill and taste. trump shall sound, and the graves shal! 
Here may be seen the marble or the granite yield up their dead.”—N., Hampshire Boly 
|monument, and there the plain and simple graph. | 
tomb:—hear the neat picket enclosing do- || 
| mestic flowers, and these the natural, una-| /henomenon.—The St. Petersbure Aca 
| t ‘ r , ” > r"# »bye | ~~ ’ . . Mg : 
j oT earth, acd enclosed by a mage demical Gazette” contains the following hie 
| While each tilis the eye as appropriate and |¢ , . ; °° 
| ihe eye a ‘ount of an extraordinary ; 
; well ordered. ‘These finished lots do not | a letter dated M ep phenomenon, froin 
. 6.° ‘ : “ - § r ° 
lat present often meet the eye, ‘tis true, but gers, May Ary 
itis, forall this, delightful. The interments In March last, there fell, inthe fields , 
as yet are very few, but the lots are all laid the village of Kourianof, 13 versts from Vo! 
out, some of them finished, aud many oth-| okolimsk, a combustible substance of a vel 
ers have been commenced. | lowish colour, at I "ast two inches thick.ai ! 
Among the tew monuments which are, COVering a superficies of between 600 ani 
. . . - rye , . 
now erected, we noticed that of Miss Han-| 700 square feet. The inhabitants at firs: 
van ApaMs—a very pretty marble one—|, ‘hought it was snow, but on examinaion | 
|trom which we took the following inscrip- gy to have the properties of cotton. 
a Al } . . [ ay > “© : 
| tion: “ fo Hannah Adams, the Historian) )#V™s, on being torn, the same tenacity : 
jot the Jews, and Reviewer of the Christian! but, on being ~ in a vessel filled with wa 
Seets—This monument is erected by her, '€' '¢ assumed the consistence of rosin. 0; 
Female Friends. First tenant of Mount! being put to the fire in its primitive state, i 
Auburn. She died Dee. 15, 1881, aged 76.” , burnt and sent forth a flame like Spirits 
So taras we ourselves are concerned, it Wine, but in its resonous state it boiled on thy 
matters not where our corruptible bodies are, fire without beconung inflamed, probably b: 
deposited after death. No sequestered spot) C2USe 1t Was mixed with some portion of th 
—no perfumed air---no balmly breezes, can! SOW from which it had been taken. After 
save our flesh from the worm of the grave, 4™ore minute examination, the rosin had 
Whether placed in consecrated ground, or the color ofamber, was elastic like India 
deposited by the public highway, we are a- rubber, and smelt like prepared oil, mixed 


like subjecte d to the horrors of that “ narrow with wax.” 


house, prepared for all the living.” Wheth- 
fer entombed beneath the lotty column, or 
whether our grave be made within the wa- 
i tery waste, ‘ts all the same---the same de-/, 


s00ve 




















FOR SALE. nied 
Y the subscriber in Macedo 
Wayne co., 50.000 White Vv 














|| : a . berry Trees. 
i vay aud enange awaits us. i ous, it roat- WM. P. RICHARDSON. 
| ters n it---but to those near and dear friends oct 6-ftf 


who may survive us, it is diferent. To. rex Seahegn, Ginbas a saci : 
hose we love, we look witl litte ; f ; V pomp yo TREATISE on the cultiva: 
ih ve | , Ww _ with different f tion of the Mulberry ‘Tree. on the raising o! 
Ings. W hen we see atather, mother, broth-, Silk worms and on winding silk from the cocoon: 
jer, sister, or triend, to whom we are bound, with plates and illustrations. Price $I. For 
iby the tender cords of affection, consigned sale by [nov12] HOYT, PORTER & Co. 
io their last, long home, in a neglected spot, FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
i left with “no stone to te!l where they lie.’-- HE subscribers respectfully in- 
left, exposed to the rude tread of the stran- form the public that they have 





igr 


r, to be forgotien---their graves, perhaps, 





entered into partnership in the see: 
business, and they assure the public 


to be made the place of the jest and the song 


With wither'd leaves, that rustle neath his 
And round him still, is melancholy state, [tread ;| 
Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, || 


| 


And the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 
| 


In slow and hush’d attendance, ever wait, 
Telling how all things fair must pass away. || 


Arrival of Lander’s Expedition at Liberia.--- | 
We have been favored with a letter, dated Mon- 
ovia, Sept. 25th, which says, “Richard Lander, | 


he African traveler, has anived at this port on 
his way to the Niger, withtwo steamboats. | 
spent one day with the expedition, and derived’ 
a great deal of information about the Niger and) 
the surrounding country. The expedition wiil| 
ascend with the small iron steamboat about 1500, 


ae 





how poignant are our feelings---how repug- 
nant toour natures are the thoughts whiel 
come rushing on the mind. 

this, how d 


that nothing shall be wanting on their partto giv« 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favo! 


Ch them with their patronage. It is the intention o! 
* At times like the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse 1! 
Owe Wish that some lone spot, connection with thisestablishment, where a choic 


consecrated to the memory of the departed, | collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowerin: 
° , =. : ‘ 7 " . rs : f - ) 

was at hand, in which we might deposit the plants will be supplied from the New-York Bi 

last frail relies of those in whom we have |t2nic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and als 


‘centered ail our affections---where they 


should not be forgotten, hut where their 


‘memory might be blessed with the tear of 
the passer-by---where they could be con-| ries 


signed to the grave amid the fragrance of na- 
ture, and where roses might bloom over! 
therm, as fit emblems of their virtues and 
decay---where no rude footstep should pol-) 
lute the ground thus madé sacred by their; 
remains, but where all would be led to con- 


template with awe and respect, the home of 
the dead. 














miles. She drawsonly 25 inches, when in sail-| 
ing trim.” —Jour. of Com 


| 
| 


Such a place is Mount Auburn! Conse- 





from the same establishment the best sorts ot 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenni§ 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Peonias 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, — 
, Trees for the streets, &e.&c. They have 
ist received from London, a large importation ot 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow, 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
moss,and White Provence roses. ‘The tradesup- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or- 
ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually at- 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway’ 





